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mindedness or stubbornness of the queen. One of Prior's letters sets 
forth in a clear way the political faith of the Tory that the monarch 
should be above and between parties. 

On the period before 171 1 this book is too largely a repetition of the 
work done by Bickley. Some of the same documents are printed in 
extenso, and several quotations are almost identical in scope and purpose. 
The preface of Mr. Legg's book intimates that it was perhaps practically 
completed before Bickley's work appeared. At least it was not sufficiently 
revised thereafter to rid it of repetitions. The second half of the book, 
however, is a distinct contribution to the subject, both in its literary and 
diplomatic aspects. The author insists too strongly, perhaps, upon the 
sincerity of Louis XIV.'s desire for peace in 1709, although this raises, 
of course, the much-controverted question of Marlborough's attitude in 
the same negotiations: Prior's last letter deserves more careful annota- 
tion (pp. 271-272). Shrewsbury became lord chamberlain in April, not 
in August, 1710 (p. 133). Fortunately Mr. Legg has given us of his 
extensive knowledge of diplomacy in the " Biographical Notes " (pp. 
331-336), which identify most of the characters mentioned in Prior's 
letters. 

William Thomas Morgan. 

Revolution from 1/89 to 1906. Documents selected and edited with 
Notes and Introductions by R. W. Postgate. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xvi, 400. $4.50.) 

The innumerable revolutions and attempts at revolution which have 
characterized the history of the past decade have begun to have their 
effect on history and its related activities. As after 1789 and 1848 and 
1871 men turned their attention to revolutionary activities, endeavoring 
to explain and analyze the new phenomena, so now, looking back over the 
past century and a half in the light of the past ten years, there has begun 
comparative study of revolutionary movements, of which the present vol- 
ume is an example. And as the first step in an intelligent appreciation 
of the subject is the collection of material, Mr. Postgate has done well to 
bring together the documents in the case. 

He follows the temper of the times and the group to which he belongs, 
for to him revolution connotes chiefly social change or attempted change. 
His documents are for the most part of that character, and his comment 
and introductions are primarily of that nature. There is, for instance, a 
disproportionate amount of material in the documents of the French Revo- 
lution relating to communism, and that note prevails throughout the book. 
It does, no doubt, illuminate the career of communistic thought, but it is 
not fair to call a collection based on such an idea representative of revo- 
lution as a whole. For there have been political revolutions, too; and a 
series of documents relating to Italy which omits the Risorgimento and 
the name of Cavour, and which gives to it less than four pages of docu- 
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merits and to France in 1871 some sixty-two, seems somehow dispropor- 
tionate. Moreover it is difficult to see why the documents relating to the 
Mutiny of the Nore were included, when, for instance, the constitution 
of the Confederate States is omitted, though the inclusion of a consider- 
able amount of material from various champions of the cause of Ireland 
during the past century or more will be, to some minds, quite under- 
standable. 

All " source-books " are, of necessity, unsatisfactory to all except their 
makers, and it is not fair, perhaps, to inject one's personal opinion regard- 
ing the material they should include or exclude; and yet such judgment 
is equally inevitable. There is much in these pages for which we are 
grateful. But there are two criticisms which it seems are sound. The 
first is that of over-emphasis of the social element in the revolutionary 
movements of the nineteenth century. The second is against the bibli- 
ographies. These are often absurdly inadequate, as witness, in particu- 
lar, that on the French Revolution. It seems to argue a certain un- 
familiarity of the author with the literature of the subject of his book, 
beyond the field of his own special interest, and even there it is not always 
adequate. The histories of Chartism which have appeared so abundantly 
in recent years would certainly have afforded much material ; and the now 
almost forgotten histories of the secret societies which once illuminated 
the darker ways of nineteenth-century politics would not have been out 
of place, however disillusionizing they may be. The history of revolu- 
tion remains to be written — in another generation or two — but meanwhile 
we should not confine our energies wholly to social movements. Political 
movements were once of importance; perhaps they still are. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine. 

By George O'Brien, Litt.D., M.R.I.A. (London and New 

York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1921. Pp. xii, 624. 

£1 is.) 

This book is a piece of historical study under the form of a process 
of reasoning. It proves its point with a conclusiveness that at first in- 
vites suspicion : the demonstration fits the dogma with the exact inevitable- 
ness of scholastic forethought. Closer acquaintance, however, brings 
confidence in a bit of scholarship admirably done, though without quite 
dispelling a sense of strangeness at finding a chapter of nineteenth- 
century history conceived in the spirit of a schoolman's disquisition. 

A treatise on Ireland going behind the issue of race and of church, 
and devoting attention solely to the ponderable and calculable well-being 
of the people, bespeaks self-restraint that is itself an achievement. Dis- 
affection toward the Union came, so it is here argued, when increasing 
national impoverishment belied the betterment expected through political 
integration. In England the theoretical and official explanation of this 



